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THE GOLLEGTOfi HID PIT CRITIC. 



PLEASE NOTICE WHETHER THREE XXX ARE MARKED ON 
THE WRAPPER. THIS MEANS THAT SUBSCRIPTION IS DUE. AN 
EARLY RENEWAL IS REQUESTED. KINDLY SEND MONEY OR 
MAKE CHECKS PAYABLE TO 

DAVID C. PREYER, 

13 WEST 28TH STREET, NEW YORK CITY. 



The next number of this paper will be a special double Holi- 
day number, and a safe promise may be made that on account 
of its illustrations, at least, it will be of surpassing value. The 
half-tones thus far presented show the object of their insertion, 
which is not to make this journal a picture-paper, but to present 
characteristic examples as they are critically spoken of in the 
text. The innovation seems to have met with unusual favor. 

After a mutual acquaintance of one year and in the light 
of past events it is, 1 imagine, scarcely necessary for me to 
make any special promises. The Collector and Art Critic 
will aim to be honest and fearless. There goes nothing in its 
text columns the insertion of which is paid for. Dealers' 
wares or artists' products are mentioned as matters de- 
serving of public notice. A new feature will be the 
discussion of The Industrial Arts by Mr. C. H. Caffin, 
who will discuss this important subject as regularly as space 
will permit. An essay on "Atmosphere in a Picture," by Dr. 
Leigh Hunt, will appear also in the next number. 

The large majority of subscribers have already sent in their 
renewals, and I would kindly urge those who have not yet so 
done, to heed the crosses on the wrappers, so that the mailing 
book may be correctly written up. 



Four — five gems. Four are announced to inaugurate the re- 
opening of the greatly improved Knoedler Galleries, but here 
is a fifth. , . - 

Let us see. 

The rear gallery, the salon carre, has four canvases on its 
walls, each in its appropriate setting. To have other paintings 
there, would have been, what the Romans used to call, barbarian. 

Here is a Turner. 

Foam may be painted in its thick, creamy, curdling mass, 
overlapping the momentarily resting wave; again in the thin, 
white, misty cloud that fills the oval gaps and clefts, brilliant 
with gathered light, and transparent to the mighty swell, the 
thunderous fury of water that has all the functions of life and 
death. Through this haze that water is seen constantly rising, 
crashing, recoiling, rolling in, falling — perpetual, mad, change- 
ful. 

Light is not mathematically constrained to planes, and sub- 
dued by local colors of inanimate objects. Light is supreme; 
it diffuses itself over the scene ; it unites in exquisite gradation 
all parts, and touches them in relief. And when in a storm on 
a dangerous coast opaque objects, like clouds and rocks, come 
to war with the joyous, pure, roseate hue with which the sun 
"would tint the atmosphere, there will be shadows struggling 



to darkness, but the clearest gold will still suffuse every cranny. 

Figures may be shown. Pose them — and click the camera; 
you have counterfeit of the stark stiffness of a lifeless body. 
But where there is action, straining of the muscles, nervous 
tension of danger to overcome, feverish grip for life to save, 
eager grasp for spoil to salvage — paint them. And do it. with 
broken line, with undefined mass, in a troubled heap. ,^_ 

Thus is Turner's "The Wreckers." 

The Daubigny "Solitude" gives rest. The perfect grace of 
a landscape, flattered with the clear light of the sun in spring-, 
time, is the keynote of this work of nature revealed. Painted 
with greater solicitude and care than usual, the master must 
have lingered on a canvas which is so full of the charms of the 
river-country he >ved. The heron call may be heard and the 
splash of frogs among the reeds ; there a glint of light upon the 
scales of a sportive, leaping carp is seen. The banks slope 
gently up with luscious green sward to darker foliage. The 
hazy hills beyond meet azure skies. This is peace. 

And opposite hangs the "Danse des Nymphes," by Corot. 

The rhythmic dance of the half-clad country maidens, defined 
against the evening sky, suggests the poetry of this composi- 
tion, which is evenly balanced with the sombre, yet luminous, 
shadows of the tall trees and the antithetical brilliancy of rosy 
gold in a pure sky. There are no deep shadows. Nature has 
none when the sun shines. Then all is light. Graded with 
systematic, unintrusive simplicity and unwearied variety it steals 
through leafage and hides itself behind trees with imperceptible 
gradations. She shows her extreme light, isolated and sharp, 
and then covers the whole landscape with middle tint, and 
shadows become only a vague, flitting,- obscure interruption to 
the eye. No one better than Corot knew how to paint this, and 
few so well. 

There is no question but that this landscape, is one of the best 
works the Barbizon master has produced. The illustration on 
the front page indicates the composition and suggests, some- 
what the softness, the tenderness which permeates this canvas. 
It fails to show the richness of color, the brilliancy of the sky, 
its sublime spaciousness, flecked and dashed with trembling 
shafts in breaking, mingling, melting hues. 

If portraiture be the acme of art, a human counterfeit may 
!well complete the message which this trio speaks : Art is Na- 
ture's prophet. The Gainsborough, "Isabella, wife of David 
Kinloch," fitly completes the enjoyment of this view. The 
bust portrait here shown is beautifully toned in the sure, full 
style of this most gifted of the English limners. 

But there is a fifth gem. 

Just received from Holland, and shown in an upper room, is 
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the last canvas completed by Joseph Israels. Will it be his 
swan song? It is hardly to be expected that the seventy-six- 
year-old painter will ever produce any work greater than this, 
as he has rarely surpassed it. With his remarkable aptitude 
in inventing titles, Israels calls this "The Treasure of the 
House" — it is lying there in its willow cradle, rosy, chubby, 
asleep. The board window-shutters, which turn within the 
lowly peasant room, have been opened and let in a subdued 
light through the foliage of a great tree; a soft gliding light 
that is yet clear and penetrating. The young mother sits on a 
bench watching her pride, busily knitting; at her side a low 
table, on which is the little work-box with its green-covered pin- 
cushion tacked to the lid. Otherwise the room is bare, save for 
the cupboard standing in the corner. But even such a house 
has a treasure. 

As to the technique of this canvas, it is faultless. The very 
newness aids in recognizing the honest handling; there is no 
muddiness in pigment, no carelessness in drawing, which in a 
few other works of this master is to be overcome by some re- 
markable touch of genius. There is no straining after effect. 
It is thoroughly sincere — worthy to be added to the four gems, 
-as a fifth star, to represent genre work. 

Three of these pictures, the Turner, Daubigny, and Gains- 
borough, belong to Mr. A. M. Byers, a Pittsburg collector, 
whose liberal spirit is highly to be commended for allowing 
these masterpieces to be studied by artist and amateur. The 
Corot and Israels form part of the recent importations of the 
house. 

* * * 

The account of the Schubart sale which was held a month 
ago in Munich, will be found on another page. Like last year 
a full and accurate report will be given of all important pict- 
ure sales in this country and in Europe. The dimensions of 
the paintings will be given, whenever possible, as partly indicat- 
ing the importance of the example ; the continental dimensions 
being in centimeters, the English in inches. 



Almost every daily paper of note throughout the country 
evidences the increased public interest in art matters by devot- 
ing at least a weekly column to art news. Cribbing and clip- 
ping from New York papers apparently forms the kit in trade, 
for the out-of-town writers and this paper seems to be especially 
favored with reportorial condescension — without credit. On 
^this account, and also because of the illustrations of noted art- 
works which could not be procured in any other way, I have 
been compelled to copyright hereafter the contents of this 
periodical. To all unsigned articles and notes my brother- 
scribes are, however, welcome, if credit be given. 



A practice which obtains more extensively in Europe than 
in this country is one deserving of consideration by our artists 
here. I refer to the contract system between artist and dealer 
or amateur. For a stipulated sum of annual payments the 
artist agrees to deliver all his work to his patron who has the 
exclusive right to handle these products commercially. This 
arrangement may extend for a number of years, but is generally 
entered upon while the artist is in his formative stage. 

There is no invidious thought of serfdom to be attached to 
this method. The weight of advantage is with the artist. The 
party of the second part may or may not gain in the end. His 
is the risk. The artist is safe, for the length of time which the 
contract runs, against all worldly cares. With energy, un- 
ciogged by worry, he can search into the mysteries of his art. 
He need not waste his time to seek publicity for his work to 
promote his temporal interests. All this is done for him. His 
patron widens the sphere and opens the market for the artist 
in a way he could not do himself. Nor need he ever fear to be 
used by his dealer as a ladder to wealth, and then be kicked 



clown. The more the artist brings profit on the contract, the 
more he will find his own emoluments increase. Indeed, large 
dealers or art-lovers have fared well by exploiting their pro- 
teges, but the latter may never begrudge these dividends on 
what commercially may be termed a problematic investment, 
for their present place was gained as much by the business 
methods which pushed them forward as by their own merits. 

The Paris house of Durand-Ruel, although never having any 
contract with any artist at any time, was the only one to pur- 
chase for many years the pictures of the Barbizon painters and 
of the Impressionists, leaving them, however, at liberty to sell 
to other dealers or to whomsoever they choose — which they 
couldn't. In this way these painters were supplied with an 
income, which placed them above any material want, and thus 
enabled them to evolve their theories and paint good pictures, 
whereas otherwise they would have had to turn out pot- 
boilers and commercial pictures to obtain the wherewithal to 
live. Nor did these men ever suffer in fame or pocket by their 
connection with these enterprising and progressive merchants. 
Jan Monchablon was exploited by a New York broker to mutual 
satisfaction. John Noble Barlow was taken up by a jewelry 
firm of Providence, R. I., the head of which is a man of rare 
artistic taste ; the financial result of this combination, at present 
perhaps dubious, will in the end be gratifying. And I have 
now in mind a score of American artists who found their steps 
guided to success by the hand of dealers or art-lovers. Mr. T. 
B. Clarke made a good deal on his investment in American pict- 
ures — and none of the men whose Works he purchased, and in 
various ways advertised and exploited, but reaped a harvest 
before he did. The same kindly office, that will have its re- 
ward, has been served by Mr. W. T. Evans ; and time alone will 
tell the vast influence Mr. Macbeth is exerting on the develop- 
ment of our young American art. 

Artists as a rule lack the business qualifications required to 
receive the full remuneration for value given. It is well known 
that often a trade is made with a frame-maker of a three hun- 
dred dollar picture for a hundred dollars' worth of frames. 
The same disproportionate barter goes on with other necessi- 
ties. One of the coming sales this season will be the picture 
collection of another clothier who acquired his pictures in this 
manner. And here comes along a man with shares in some 
iron or copper mine for which the artists greedily exchange 
the products of their brush, to find that the "Geoceeck" Syndi- 
cate owns an unproductive hole in the ground, and levies yearly 
assessments instead of paying dividends — and in this case at 
least the old saw : A fool and his money are soon parted, may 
readily be applied to an artist and his pictures. 

The European system seems to be better for all concerned. 



The painter is a creator. He grasps the elements of Nature 
and moulds these to his own design. He wrests the heat from 
the sun and forms the liquid fire into the glow of his sunsets ; 
he grapples at the boulders, rocks, torrents, and mighty oaks, 
and plants them in his own valley ; and the branches sway, and 
the torrents roar, and the rocks their rugged sides lay bare 
against the blasts of hurricane, which he again calls forth when, 
dipping into the atmosphere about, he pours out moisture, rain 
and storm and wind. Or then, again, the gentle zephyr whis- 
pers, and softly sways the ears of grain, and light-beams thrill 
at his command. 

"To him who in the love of nature holds 
Communion with her visible forms, she speaks 
A various language." 
That language is to us interpreted by nature's prophet, the 
painter. 

* * * 

Many a promising, favored painter seems to be loitering on 
the way. The energies of a well patronized artist sometimes 
appear to be deadened by the patronage extended to his present 
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attainments. There is no progression apparent, and the worthy 
pursuit to emulate and rival the masters that have gone before 
simulates to be quiescent. Is it ? 

Where there is display of an energetic hand, largeness of 
style, vigor of composition, it is safe to suspect latent power. 
Power which is not always demonstrative, but which is, there, 
just the same. Then when the earnest studies, the multi- 
tudinous sketches have been made for years, we see suddenly a 
work appearing so vastly differing and in advance of anything 
before shown, that it seems to be the work of another man. 
What has for long been simmering in chaotic disturbance in the 
artistic brain has suddenly settled, become congealed, precipi- 
tates itself into a new creation, crystalizes into a gem, and the 
man has stepped on to another and higher plane — where again 
he may linger for many years. These are the periods in an 
artist's career. 

To watch these progressive stages is the romance of artistic 
criticism. Latterly I found a picture on the easel of Carleton 
Wiggins, still wet of paint, showing an ambitious portrayal 
of a sheep flock returning home in a hilly and wooded land- 
scape, with a storm sky sweeping and breaking, which is unlike 
anything this artist has ever done, and it is his best. So it was 
a short while ago with the work of Ben Foster. So Arthur 
Hoeber is far and away a better painter now than he ever was. 
And others will be mentioned later on. 



The wonderful increase in the monetary value of paintings 
after the death of the artist is again evidenced in the case of 
the late James Maris. A small picture of his was sold in New 
York two years ago to a foreign dealer for $350, last year it 
brought at auction in Amsterdam $750, just now I learn it was 
sold in London for $1250. "The Seaweed Gatherers," a more 
important work, was sold last year at Christie's for 880 guineas, 
recently it brought at the same place 1350 guineas. 

At Cottier & Co.'s I saw a few days ago the photograph of 
a painting 30 inches high by 37 inches wide, which I well re- 
member having seen in Holland. It is Maris's favorite subject, 
"The Bridge," and is one of his best examples, free, colorful, 
and that sky which is the marvel of artist and amateur alike. 
I learn that it is held now in London for 2000 guineas. With 
the 20 per cent, duty added, this would make the cost of this 
painting here in New York about $12,000, which is certainly 
much below its value next year. 

* * * 

Apropos of another lately deceased artist. It is noticeable at 
the dealers' galleries that the "Arabs of Schreyer" are not in 
evidence, while the "Wallachian Horsemen" of his better period 
are in demand, as I stated would be the case some time ago. 



The last word in the "label controversy," which brought out 
Mr. Gilman's misleading statement as to the Boston Museum's 
aims, has now been spoken by Mr. William Endicott, the Presi- 
dent of the Museum, in which he states that the policy of the 
Museum is and always has been the object as declared in the 
act for incorporation, which is "for the purpose of erecting 
a museum for the preservation and exhibition of works of art, 
making, maintaining and exhibiting collections of such works, 
and of affording instruction in the fine arts." 

In a communication to the Boston Transcript he writes : 

"Briefly it may be said that the purpose of the museum is 
educational as well as to afford enjoyment to persons of 
aesthetic taste and to raise the standard of artistic culture of the 
community. 

"In reference to labels attached to objects on exhibition it is 
proper to add that while in some departments definite system- 
atic arrangements and descriptions are still hampered by re- 
peated changes due to lack of space, yet a very large number 
of objects are already labelled, that new labels are being con- 



stantly added, to which the entire time of one clerk is given, 
and has been given for the past two years." 

And in this dignified avowal the matter which has engrossed 
so many pens might well rest. 

* * ••■ * 

The New York Times makes the following correction : "A 
seeming indorsement of a so-called European expert was given 
in this column a few weeks ago. The publication from which 
the eulogistic notice was taken has ceased to appear. The 
quoting of this notice, however, was not intended as 4n any 
way an indorsement, but simply as a piece of news." 

Further information as to the value of this advertised ex- 
pert's services is constantly coming to hand. It appears that 
he has originally been a dealer in old pictures. A Chicago 
broker was induced, much to his sorrow, to invest, through 
this "Professor," several thousand dollars in supposed old 
masters that had been purchased in the South, principally on 
account of the great tales which the learned expert told about 
the tremendous purchases he made for clients of his,jwho gave 
him carte blanche. Col. H., a dealer in pictures and an- 
tiquities, of New Orleans, was once approached by this "expert," 
who desired to see any old masters he might have, saying that 
he was commissioned by the French government to collect such 
works, but when his commission was demanded, he was unable 
to produce any. Neither is it possible to discover the names 
of the many foreign Academies to which he claims to belong. 
In New Orleans, whence the expert claims his strongest in- 
dorsements, many declare him altogether a pretender^ A sub- 
scriber in Wisconsin complains of the bad odor the man stood 
in while in Chicago. Some connections with an art institute in 
Montreal, which was to supply the Houses of Parliament with 
marble statues of prominent Canadians, and which created 
some scandal, have been laid at his door. 

That will do. Let us think with honest Dogberry: the less 
note we take of such folks the better. 



The museum coming nearest to a chronological display of its 
pictures is the Boston Museum of Fine Arts. A visit made a 
few weeks ago showed how at least an attempt is made to 
classify the paintings and bring them together by schools. The 
great drawback of this museum's display, however, is the 
absolutely neglected condition of the pictures. What is worth 
showing, is worth showing to the best advantage. Here we 
find, however, canvases ill-stretched, paint cracked, frames 
dingy and dirty, the gilt ornaments broken off, showing the 
white plaster — and all as an introduction to one of the finest 
pictorial acquisitions on which any museum can lately pride 
itself. I refer to an excellent example by Ribera, called "The 
Astronomer," lately imported by Mr. Blakeslee, from whom the 
trustees bought it. It is a portrait of a savant in whose eyes 
the hankering fire for knowledge is burning as he stands half 
leaning forward. The handling shows that peculiar following 
of round surfaces which is the manner of the artist's brush. 
The background and blacks are rich and luminous. It cer- 
tainly is a great picture and redeems somewhat the carelessness 
or differences of opinion whereby some good opportunities to 
enrich the collection of paintings have been allowed to slip 
away. 

* * * 

' The labor of the jury for the selection of the works to be 
taken to Paris for the United States exhibit in the Fine Arts 
section has been completed by accepting 150 paintings, which 
will leave 100 for Americans residing abroad. Director Cald- 
well writes, in response to my inquiry, that a preliminary ex- 
hibition in this city will be impracticable — which is a pity, as 
I presume many would share a desire to view in advance the 
showing our American painters will make next year. If the 
paintings could be left at the Fine Arts Building, where the 
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jury has held its sittings, and before being packed could be 
hung in the Vanderbilt Gallery, I wager that this would be 
one of the best attended shows of the whole season. 

If the accepted pictures, however, cannot be hung, why not 
have an exhibition of those rejected, as is done in Paris and 
London. Even these would make a show likely to be superior 
to the average Academy exhibition. 

It was to be expected that faultfinding and cries of "ring," 
"clique" would be heard, spite of the fact that the jury is a 
remarkably well balanced one. An artist friend of mine is even 
willing to wager that he can tell thus far ahead the medal 
awards which will be made. Although I have been surprised 
at learning of one or two men whose work has been refused it 
were well to wait before passing judgment on the jury's work 
until the exhibit is shown; and if not here, then we will have 
to suspend criticism until next year. We should frown down 
all gossip and caviling about a jury which, as has been said 
repeatedly, is the best one that could have been selected. 



At the Cottier & Co.'s Galleries one finds, after passing the etalage 
of rich crystals, clocks, and articles of virtu, some exceptional exam- 
ples of pictorial art which deserve special mention. The rear gallery 
has on the wall a fine Isabey, "The Wreck," where the rushing sky 
sweeps the yellow foam in the rocky cove as in a boiling, roaring 
chaldron. Besides, there are four very large canvases by Eugene Dela- 
croix, strong in drawing and masterly in color, which represent the four 
seasons in a symbolic manner, as was done in early days. Bacchus 
finding Ariadne represents Spring; Eurydice gathering flowers, Sum- 
mer ; Diana surprised by Actaeon, Autumn ; and Juno beseeching Aeolus 
suggests the wintry blasts. In the upper, chamber it is evident that also 
here the choice examples of the old English are found. There are two 
portraits by Sir Joshua Reynolds; one showing him in his grand style 
in the famous "Countess of Rothes," from the James Price collection, 
with an elaborate lace overdress and quiet, soft landscape background; 
the other is in the simple manner of his busts — here the portrait of his 
sister, which he painted after his return from Holland, and when he 
felt the Rembrandtesque influence which after a while he lost again to a 
great extent. This portrait was in the National Portrait Exhibition of 
'67. Neither of these examples have that mode of loaded, too voluptu- 
ous coloring or undecided drawing which sometimes detracts from his 
work, but possess exquisite feeling and a distribution of effect, light 
and shade of classic importance. An Isabey, with somewhat greater 
care of execution, but of equal strength to the one down-stairs, depicts 
some ladies caught by a strong breeze in the dunes on a gusty morning. 
An interesting example is a composite painting by Monticelli and Mat- 
thew Maris. The latter, in such perfect sympathy with Monticelli 
as a coloristTon a trip through France met the erratic genius and pur- 
chased a dozen canvases on which Monticelli had laid in his composi- 
tion, to discard the cloth again for something new. These unfinished 
paintings were completed by Maris, following the original idea, making 
a most curious composite of two sympathetic minds. I remember see- 
ing one of these pictures in the collection of the late Ichabod T. Will- 
iams, showing white horses, a curious blending of these two brushes. 

Another canvas has the pigment from the brush of D. Y. Cameron, a 
Glasgow man, who was introduced to us a few years aero by Mr. Charles 
M. Kurtz at his St. Louis exhibition. He shows here a young girl look- 
ing back over her shoulder in graceful pose. It has a strong pre- 
Raphaelite touch, and is a fair example of the good work this young 
school is doing. 

* * * 

When funds were being collected for the pedestal of the Bartholdi 
Statue of Liberty there was sent to every subscriber of one dollar or 
more a small facsimile of the statue. Could this plan not be adopted 
in connection with the Navy Arch fund? Let a facsimile in aluminum, 
say eight inches high, be made of the double column, with the winged 
Victory by Adams in imitation bronze. This would be a souvenir 
worth having, and would turn a handsome penny into the treasury. 



Very few of the reports current about the coming W. T. Evans sale 
have been correct. An unconscionable gossip-monger precipitated the 
stories printed— went off half-cocked. To rectify the many inaccu- 
racies it may now be stated that the sale will take place in February 
next, will consist of about 270 pictures, be held at Chickering Hall, and 
last three nights. The collection in one sense surpasses the Clarke 
collection in merit, because it contains fewer figure-pieces, like the Moe- 
ler's et sui generis, more ideal work and representative landscapes, 
among which will be found at least sixteen important Innesses, a dozen 
Wyants, and others of equal interest. In due time further authorized 
announcements will be made. 




MAKING FOR THE BUOY. 

J. C. TYLER. 

The above, from the brush of Jas. G. Tyler, is one of the best de- 
pictions of that crucial moment in the third of the yacht races, 
when the Shamrock was ahead and the Columbia by clever manceuver- 
ing passed her rival in rounding the mark. The painting, to be exact 
in those details dear to the yachtsman's heart, necessarily had to be 
somewhat finicky as to the boats. The green body of the Shamrock 
also presented a color problem whereby the greenish tint of the water 
had to be toned to a purple. The result, however, is quite satisfactory, 
and when the freshness and newness of pigment has somewhat worn 
away this marine will be regarded as a valuable artistic memento of the 
late international struggle. 

* * * 

The Puvis de Chavannes panel, "The Muses Raising a Hymn of 
Praise to Genius," was the first of the Boston Library decorations put 
up. It came here in October, 1895, and Mr. Victor Koos, a pupil of 
Chavannes, came to this country solely for the purpose of superintend- 
ing the mise en place of this decoration. The large panel now on ex- 
hibition in the Grafton Galleries in London is the cartoon which Cha- 
vannes made for the decoration, and was loaned by Durand-Ruel of 
Paris to the Grafton Gallery. 

The note in the last number anent this matter was misleading, and 
slipped in somehow — may be to see how many readers take the interest 
to correct errors. Well, the result has been very gratifying. 

* * * 

Worthy of more than passing notice is the small but miscellaneous 
collection recently placed on view at the Lindsay Art Galleries, Phila- 
delphia. Jongkind's "Port of Honfleur," a watercolor sketch, painted 
in his characteristic form and vigor in 1864, may be termed a courteous 
greeting between artist and nature. Near by the "Dutch Fishing 
Smacks" and the thin liquid waters, by E. W. Cooke, R.A., amplify the 
praise bestowed by Thackeray. "A Snow Scene," by Bonington, is a 
gem, setting off to advantage a 5x8 Madrazo of a "Spanish Maid," 
painted in 1886, but showing the artist in better form than in many 
of his later-day works. Mulready's "Carpenter Shop," painted in 1819, 
is good in composition and painting, being nicely attuned in the qualities 
of composition, sentiment and detail. 

Here I came across an early work of American art depicted in I. L. 
Krimmel's "Voting at the Philadelphia State House," painted in 1815. 
The draughtsmanship is gocid, as is the rendering. This should prove 
a valuable accessory to a museum or to the Philadelphia State House. 
Some miniatures are also found here from the distinguished English 
miniaturist, Mr. Charles Turrell, who expects to fulfill several commis- 
sions in Philadelphia the coming season. The examples shown here are 
portraits of the artist's daughter, of the Duchess of Leinster, Lord 
Rokeby, and Mrs. Mclvoy. They indicate expert facility and discern- 
ment of character. 

* * * 

Several artists have made complaint about the shabby manner they 
have been treated by the authorities in charge of the so-called "Greater 
America Exposition" at Omaha. It certainly is a disagreeable experi- 
ence to loan pictures to a concern that was "very unsuccessful in dis- 
posing of them (for, after all, that is the bait held out for artists' loans), 
and then to be deprived of these pictures just at the time when the 
more profitable Eastern exhibitions are held. At last reports none of 
the pictures belonging in New York had been returned, although the 
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exhibition closed on November ist. Nor can any information be had 
as to the time when the paintings may be expected. Packers and ship- 
pers are out of pocket, for their bills have thus far been ignored. It 
is improbable that the West will hereafter see many Eastern works of 
art at loan exhibitions unless some substantial guarantee accompanies 
the request. 

It is a miserable business, anyway. An artist, whose work sells well 
here, said to me the other day: "I am always anxious to send to the 
annually recurring regular exhibitions, but these occasional side-shows 
are a bore. They never sell anything, and when the picture comes back 
the frame is generally dirty, battered and broken, and has to be en- 
tirely renovated out of my own pocket." -Many of his brethren feel the 
same way. 

.* * * 

The honor of being elected Correspondent of the sculpture section of 
the Academie des Beaux Arts has come to Augustin Saint Gaudens — 
an honor well deserved. Saint Gaudens is among the foremost of the 
younger American sculptors. 



The commencement of the auction season makes timely a warning 
against the buying of pictures in certain auction rooms. Of course, the 
temptation is great when the collector drops into such rooms on Fifth 
Avenue or the side streets or down town to buy pictures that he likes, 
and thinks are genuine, more especially when the prices are so ab- 
surdly low that it seems a shame to let the chance siip. No complaints 
should, however, be made afterwards if the buyer finds his pig in a 
poke bargain a disappointment. Ask someone who knows to go with 
you before you buy. It may save trouble afterwards. 

One of the schemes to throw dust in the public's eyes, to which some 
auctioneers resort, is to get a few articles from the property of a well- 
known man and fill up the sale with a lot of trash and cheap trinkets 
and Michigan lumber colonials, and Brooklyn-Barbizon-factory can- 
vases. The whole collection then is sold under the name which has 
some degree of notoriety, and the public thinks the late owner is crim- 
inally responsible for the show. This was done some years ago with 
William Waldorf Astor, when some discarded articles from his house 
fell into the hands of auction sharks. 

Another instance occurred a few days ago, when advertisements an- 
nounced the sale of "The collection of ancient and modern paintings 
formed by the late ex-Recorder James M. Smith," and then "with ad- 
ditions," etc. in smaller type. As a coincidence I had referred to this 
very collection in the last number in connection with a Brooklyn "Pa- 
nini." Ex-Recorder Smith was 85 years old when he died a couple of 
years ago. For several years he was confined to his room by illness. 
He was very fond of old pictures, but had not bought a single picture 
in thirty or forty years before his death. On visiting the exhibition 
previous to sale in the Knickerbocker Auction Rooms, I found almost 
two hundred pictures that looked as if they were painted yesterday, and 
a score or so of old "unknowns," but the catalogue again says : "The 
collection of ancient and modern paintings formed by the late ex- 
Recorder James M. Smith." Out of 219 paintings there were perhaps 
a score that came from the estate. To sell them under the color of 
Smith's name, whose similarity to the late ex-Recorder Smythe's name 
may have been considered, is deception on the face of it. 

This is a prevailing trick with these gentry, and but one of the in- 
genious ways by which they concoct new schemes to bait their hook for 
the gudgeons they might catch. Some day I will set me down and write 
about some other tricks. 



The Sewing-Bee congregation which does duty in the reportorial 
offices in the beautiful Herald Square building is never more enter- 
taining than when it leaves for the nonce its editing of the Sunday Paris 
personals and- takes itself seriously as to art. As noted in the last num- 
ber a recension of the Watercolor Club exhibition by the fashion editor 
was sent to the Wall Street brokers' and shipping offices which was per- 
fectly charming and just too sweet and lovely for anything. But yes- 
terday the climax was capped. I was told that there is a rule that 
whatever articles go into the columns of our great dailv must go un- 
signed, with the single exception of Brother Hepworth's edifying Sun- 
day homilies. But yesterday the rule was broken and an article went 
in with G. K. at the bottom. This was on account of its transcendent 
importance. 

That moss-worn and decidedly stale query, "What are the best ten of 
everything?" was pulled out of pie, and made to read, "What are the 
ten greatest paintings, the ten masterpieces of art in New York?" We 
have grown weary of the ten best books. Every publishing company 
has its own list. Now we have the ten greatest paintings. And the 
musical expert will enlighten us. 

Here is the list: Rembrandt, "The Gilder," owned by Henry O. 
Havemeyer; Jean Francoise Millet, "The Grafter," owned by William 
Rockefeller; Rosa Bonheur, "Horse Fair," owned by the Metropolitan 
Museum of Art; Meissonier, "Le Renseignement," in the William H. 
Vanderbilt gallery; Fortuny, "Choosing a Model," owned by W. A. 
Clark ; Rousseau, "Le Soir," owned by George J. Gould ; Jules Breton, 
"Luncheon in the Harvest Field," owned by James A. Garland ; Turner' 



"The Wreckers," owned by Roland Knoedler; Knaus, "The Christen- 
ing," owned by Mrs. John T. Martin ; Inness, "A Gray, Lowery Day," 
owned by Henry Sampson. 

Barring the minor inaccuracy that "The Wreckers," by Turner, is not 
owned by Roland Knoedler, but by Mr. A. M. Byers of Pittsburg, who 
has kindly allowed it just now to be exhibited at the Knoedler Gallery, 
this list is certainly remarkable. 

Of course, our worthy connoisseur G. K. did stumble on a few paint- 
ings that should have a place in this list. But with all the divergence of 
individual taste it remains to be said that Svengali hypnotism is required 
to make us swallow the whole. To include the Bonheur, the Knaus,-^ 
the Fortuny, the Meissonier and two or three more in this list is a re- 
flection on the art treasures of New York. Mr. George J. Gould him- 
self owns at least two pictures greater than the Rousseau mentioned. 
Where does the famous ' Gainsborough "Blue Boy," owned by Mr. G. 
A. Hearn, come in? How about the Corot which this moment hangs 
in the Knoedler Gallery, and which is owned by that house? Of course 
the Rembrandt, "The Gilder," is the greatest example of this artist in 
this city, and in this country for that matter; but the "Gray, Lowery 
Day" is not the greatest Inness, notwithstanding it brought the highest 
price at the Clarke sale. But G. K.'s criterion apparently is the auction 
price. - ^ 

Making due allowance for individual judgment, it were easy to im- 
prove on the above list — were one obstacle out of the way. That is: 
Nobody knows all the art treasures in this city that collectors have 
quietly gathered. Most of these are reluctant to take the public into 
their confidence. There come now to my mind at least a half-dozen 
paintings far surpassing those I have discarded from G. K.'s list, which 
I would not care to mention without their owner's especial permission. 
Some of these have been seen at club exhibitions, others have never been 
seen by any one except by guests of the houses they adorn. I should 
like to ask the readers of this paper to give their choice of the ten great- 
est masterpieces, but it is impossible. We may give a list of the ten 
best books, for these are public property. Paintings are not. ..___. 

* * * 

In the same issue occurs another manifestation of superabundant 
smartness in the art-news line. Occupying a quarter page, full width, 
there is given an illustration of Gerome's canvas, "Consummatum est," 
which attracted some attention three years ago when it was exhibited 
in Brooklyn. In the Herald account we find, however, a beautifully 
embellished tale of dust and grime and upper corners and forgotten 
nooks out of which this "long lost and forgotten" painting was pulled. 
On the surface the whole story was a fake tale to market a picture. 
Why this method was pursued is not known, as the painting is un- 
doubtedly genuine. The name of an astute Wall Street broker, who 
is interested in the sale of paintings, is connected with the story. But 
the Herald man was taken in badly, and our Truthful James was sold 
again. 

* * * 

The French Gallery collection, which is soon to be exhibited at the 
American Art Galleries, was fully described in these columns last spring. 
The paintings will be dispersed on account of the liquidation of the 
business. As noted before, it is a remarkably bright and clean-looking 
lot of pictures, which, I understand, were carefully selected by the 
noted Antwerp expert, Roland Bauduin, who is adviser to the purchas- 
ing commissions of the Royal Museums of Antwerp and Brussels, and 
under whose management the famous Kums sale took place in Antwerp 
in May of last year. Mr. Lamoriniere, the proprietor of the "French 
Gallery," is a member of the Cercle Artistique of Antwerp, and is the 
son of the well-known Belgian landscapist, two of whose most impor- 
tant canvases are in the Yerkes collection in this city. With such 
knowledge and taste combined, expectation may be rife as to an im- 
portant sale. 

A preliminary inspection of the paintings as they were prepared for 
the exhibition convinces one of the high class of what may be deemed 
commercially valuable canvases. Serious work by Blommers, Clays, 
Jacque, Isabey, Roybet, etc., is interspersed with attractive and deco- 
rative work by Rico, Madrazo, Gabriel Max, Verboeckhoven, Worms, 
and others. 

This being the first art sale in this city of any moment, the result 
will be watched with curiosity, as the prices will fairly indicate the pres- 
ent interest which is stirring the art world. 

* * * 

W. A. Coffin has been away since spring in a Pennsylvania valley in 
Somerset County, beyond the Alleghenies, but has now returned, as 
active and enthusiastic as ever— and we hope with less of his formal 
landscapes and more of those wet, misty things that were seen last sea- 
son at Knoedler's. 

* * * 

Among the finds made the past summer by Mr. J. W. Bouton, and 
now on exhibition at his book emporium, is a set of five volumes, in 
which are bound together 324 etched portraits of artists, colored by 
hand. Some collector at the beginning of the century must have gath- 
ered these portraits and called them Ritratti di Pittori. The plates are 
ux6H inches and uniformly mounted on a blue cardboard 15x10 inches. 
They are arranged in more or less chronological order, beginning with 
Antonio Fiorentino (1309-1383) and closing with Francesco Petrucci 
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(1660-1719) Anton Bastiano Bettini (1707-1763), and Vinceslao Wehr- 
r. 1 ,?^ 5 " 1 ? °°)- The ma J° ri ty are Italians, including famous names 
as Bellmi, Leonardo, Raphael, Vassari, as well as lesser lights. Some 
other schools are represented, as there are found Lucas Cranach, Al- 
bert Drurer, Quentin Matsys, Pourbus, Angelica Kauffmann, and so on. 
It is evident that the plates have been etched by one hand, not only on 
account of the technique, but also because of the agreeable and inten- 
tional variety in which those faces are shown. There is no weary repe- 
tition of, eyes, noses and mouths, but a well-sustained effort to portray 
the subjects in a characteristic way by pose or accessories. Where an 
artist also devoted himself to architecture he holds the compass with 
his brushes ; if a sculptor, the mallet and chisel are placed in his hand. 
One Nic. Vanderbrach (died 1730), a fruit and flower painter, peeps 
with his rotund face through a hole in the canvas which his hand has 
torn, and which is filled with tulips, roses and other flowers, forming a 
wreath around the opening. The collection, if not absolutely complete, 
presents an extensive artists' gallery. 

Some valuable historical portraits are likewise on exhibition. Por- 
trait of Madame de Montespan, by Pierre Miquard; Sir Walter Ra- 
leigh, by Cornelius Jansen; Duchess of Portsmouth, by Sir Peter Lely; 
Edmund Burke, by Sir Joshua Reynolds; a family group, by Caspar 
Netscher, and Admiral Sir John Minnes, an enamel, by Henry Bone. 

* * * 

One of the most welcome art publications coming to my table is the 
monthly recurring Kunst uns'erer Zeit, published by Hanfstaengl. 
The present number received is devoted to the last Munich Exhibition, 
described by Heinrich Rothenburg, and illustrated with twenty-one re- 
productions, six in photogravure, of the principal works shown. The 
best men among the present German artists were represented at this 
exhibition, among whom Lenbach, Kaulbach, Marr, Julius Exter (who 
seems to have left his prevailing color schemes to come out fresher 
and stronger), Welshaupt, Leeke, Manuel Wielandt, Eichler (with a 
typical Beethoven quartet), Carl Hartmann, Hans Petersen, and others. 
The whole number presents an exact criterion of German art at the 
present day. 

* * * 

The American Watercolor Society will hold its thirty-third annual 
exhibition at the Waldorf-Astoria from February 5 to 17, inclusive. 
Orginal works in watercolors only, which have never before been pub- 
licly exhibited in the city of New York, are eligible. Exhibits will be 
received at W. S. Budworth & Son's, No. 424 West Fifty-second street, 
only (none will be received at the Waldorf-Astoria) on January 12 and 
13. No work will be accepted of a less value than $75. 

The William T. Evans prize of $300' will be awarded for the most 
meritorious watercolor in the exhibition, painted in this country by 
an American artist. All contributions will be subject to the judgment 
of the following jury of selection: F. K. M. Rehn, Francis C. Jones, 
E. L. Henry, Horatio Walker, George W. Maynard, J. Francis Murphy, 
William J. Whittemore, F. de Thulstrup, Henry P. Smith, J. Wells 
Champney, Albert Herter, Albert Sterner, C. C. Curran, A. F. Bricher 
and Thomas Moran. 

* * * 

It is definitely^announced that the Carnegie Institute in Pittsburg will 
be greatly enlarged by the founder's recent gift of $1,750,000. The 
building area will be quadrupled, while all the various departments will 
be benefited by the additions. 

* * * 

Accessions to the Metropolitan Museum Collections, in addition to 
those last noted, are four pictures loaned by Mrs. Anna Woerishoffer. 
A small watercolor, the "Cavalier," by Meissonier, is representative of 
the artist's skill in fine work. There is a small oil by Diaz, called 
"Diane Chasseresse." The other paintings in this collection are a 
landscape, by Mauve, "The "Lonely Road," and "A Tyrolean Boy," a 
figure painting; by Ludwig Knaus. 

She also presented as a gift a large canvas by Carl Becker, showing 
a scene from Goethe's play, "Goetz von Berlichgen," and represents 
"Adelheid and the Bishop of Bamberg." 

Another noteworthy loan is a portrait by Thomas Sully of "Fanny 
Kemble." 

"The Grand Canal in Venice" of Turner, bequeathed by Cornelius 
Vanderbilt, will soon be transferred to the gallery. This is one of the 
best known of Turner's works, and dates from his best period in the 
'30's. It was first exhibited at the Royal Academy, London, in 1835, 
among the collection of Mr. H. A. J. Munro, and was engraved and 
described^in Virtue & Co.'s "Turner Gallery." In i860 it was sold at 
Christie's from Mr. Munro's collection to the dealer, E. Gambart, for 
£2520. _ Gambart sold it to S. Mendel, at whose sale, in 1875, it was 
purchased by Agnew, by whom it was sold to Lord Dudley. Mr. Cor- 
nelius Vanderbilt purchased the picture from the estate of Lord Dud- 
ley in January of 1890. In the spring of 1893 it was exhibited at a 
loan exhibition at the Metropolitan Museum. 

' The gift of Mrs. John Crosby Brown's collection of musical instru- 
ments strengthens that department. The North American Indians are 
well represented in this collection. There are also whistles of clay 
baked in grotesque forms of birds, beasts and human faces, and bells 



made from a sonorous stone, which came from Aztec remains in Peru. 
Paraguay and Mexico are represented, while Norway horns and old 
French bagpipes complete the collection. 

* * * 

A personal inspection of the new additions to the Boston Museum 
collections impresses one with the importance of the last purchases. 
The original Greek marbles and bronzes have been judiciously chosen, 
and greatly enrich the department. In the case of gold and silver orna- 
ments some notable additions are found. There are the parts of an 
early Greek ornament, possibly a pectoral, of which other parts are in 
the Louvre and the British Museum, and which dates from the eighth 
century B. C. Further, some exquisitely-wrought gold birdie-clasps, a 
Greek dagger sheath, a Greek fibula, and other articles. The Marl- 
borough gems are displayed with the cameos and intaglios which have 
been seen before. An excellent device has been applied to show the 
transparent stones to perfection by placing a small circular reflective 
surface of the size of the stone about a half inch under the stone at 
an angle which throws the light from the windows uo through the 
beautifully carved sards or other varieties of the chalcedony family. 
This is a vast improvement on the method usually employed in Europe 
of placing the stones in upright cases against the light. 

The description of all these additions is being prepared by Mr. Ed- 
ward Robinson, the curator of classical antiquities, and will appear in 
the next annual report. 

An exhibit not open to the public, but especially intended for de- 
signers and students of design, is a rich and varied collection of speci- 
mens of textiles. This collection now includes some thousands of ex- 
amples of silks, satins, brocades, velvets, linens, laces, embroideries and 
other textiles from all quarters of the globe ; early Egyptian and Coptic 
fabrics, those of the looms of Persia, India, China, Jaoan and Peru, the 
handwork of the Turkish provinces, and of many primitive peoples, and 
is especially rich in specimens of Spanish, Italian and French weaving 
of the fourteenth to the eighteenth centuries. 

The samples are mounted on frames, classified and arranged chrono- 
logically and by nationalities, whereby great aid is afforded to those 
who desire to utilize the results of their studies for industrial applica- 
tion. All workers in the crafts of dying, weaving or printing and manu- 
facture of paper-hangings will find this Textile Department of great 
practical benefit. 

* * * 

Edwin L. Sabin, in Puck, gives the following plea for realism in art, 
which might well be heeded by our artists. Details need not always be 
carried out to overloading the picture ; still, even if only suggested, they 
should be true. The note is as follows : 

"It was to be hoped that the late wars would result in proper recog- 
nition by the world of art of the uniforms of the United States army and 
navy. But no — artists and military uniforms are not even yet on speak- 
ing terms. 

"A large lithograph is before me. The central figures are a sailor and 
a marine negligently leaning on a robust cannon. The sailor is clad in 
a pretty white costume of flannel, which may be correct. The marine 
has a broad red stripe down his trousers seam; he has a reddish-gilt 
chevron in three plaits just above his cuff; his blouse is edged all around 
with red, and his belt, supported by shoulder braces, has no buckle. ■ 

"In a neighboring picture I see a soldier, probably an infantry man, 
with private's trousers and sergeants's chevrons, and a lieutenant also 
with private's trousers. Seeking the missing trousers, I find them on a 
private standing near by. Looking more closely I perceive that the so- 
called lieutenant has shoulder-straps which are not mates. The nigh 
one is that of a lieutenant ; but the off one, with two stars on the end 
that is in sight, denotes a title yet unborn to military circles. 

"I wonder what he is. 

"Also, I wonder what that chap near him, with white chevrons and 
black stripes on his trousers, is. 

"Had these been women in ball costume, or in street attire, every de- 
tail, from the tight sleeves to the bias of the hind part of the skirt, 
would have been accurate and up-to-date. 

"But, alas for our brave soldiers and sailors ! Alas for Dewey and 
the Saratogas necessary to transport the many uniforms in which the 
world of sketch-artists clothe him ! 

"I wonder what those two men aforesaid are." 

The exhibition of works by artist members of the Lotos Club is 
scheduled to take place next February. 

* * * 

The Western papers are devoting much space to the sculpture work 
of Miss Elsie Ward, a young woman whose abilities are said to have 
been highly commended by Augustus St. Gaudens, who is also said to 
have predicted for her a large amount of fame in the future. Miss 
Ward, who has been in Paris studying for the past two or three years, 
and who has, on the advice of Mr. St. Gaudens, established her own 
studio there, has recently returned to her home in Denver. She brought 
from Paris with her her figure of the "Boy and the Frog," and Denver 
art-lovers are at present indulging in a war dance of enthusiasm re- 
garding this piece of work. 
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F. Wells Champney spent the summer painting and wheeling in 
France and Italy. Mr. Champney's adventurous faculty for finding un- 
familiar good things in the galleries — galleries in the beaten track and 
out of it — has resulted in the last few years in making him a very busy 
man, as busy as he cares to be; for people like his pastel translations 
from the old masters. This year he found a good thing by Nattier at 
Marseilles, and two gems by Greuze in Montpelier. 

* * * 

J. Massey Rhinds, the sculptor, has just completed a plaster model of 
the proposed design for the front of the new marble structure that is 
to take the place of the old terrace on Bushnell Park, Hartford. When 
set up the figures will be about seven feet high, and the design is in a 
panel forty feet by thirteen feet. The scene is the departure of the 
expedition under Capt. John Mason on the Pequot errand — which was 
accomplished. On the right is Dutch Point, with a big sloop lying on 
the Connecticut and a canoe with two Indians just landing in the Little 
River. On the shore stand groups of citizens, Indians and soldiers. 
Parson Hooker is offering an invocation. Near him stands Minister 
Stone. In front is Mason, with an arm around his wife and holding 
his son by the other hand. The Indians look on these religious exer- 
cises with a sort of heathen wonder, while the white people show their 
deep feeling. Off to the left, separated by a tree that happens to inter- 
vene, there sits a typical Dutchman, smoking his pipe in the smoker's 
traditional easy attitude, indifferent in expression to all but his own 
easy comfort, a suggestion of the former Dutch possession of the Point, 
combining history and humor, and still as dignified as it is historic and 
amusing. The whole scene is correct in the details of costume, and 
is a wonderfully clever work throughout. 

* * * 

And again another foreign portrait painter has come to these shores. 
Arthur Ferraris, a Hungarian by birth, but Parisian by training and 
residence, shows some examples of his limning at the Schaus Gal- 
leries which present him in the light of one with enough individuality 
not to be influenced by eighteen years' sojourn in the French capital. 
His work savors little of the French method and is more in Lenbach's 
style. The Emperor William's portrait is done with dash and vigor. 

* * * 

The Lazarus scholarship for mural painting, after a competition in 
which six young men entered, has been awarded to A. T. Schwartz, a 
young Kentuckian and student in this city, which will enable him to 
spend three years for study in Italy. 

* * * 

Frederick B. Williams, to whose work attention was called last sea- 
son, is turning out an assortment of pictures most varied in composition 
and handling. The young artist is apparently lost in the mazes of possi- 
bilities. Two small figure pieces, which have just been received at 
Macbeth's, are, however, delightfully rich and charming in color. The 
Philadelphia artist, Robert Henry, whose picture, "La Neige," was re- 
cently bought by the French government for the Luxembourg, has also 
some good canvases at Macbeth's. Henri's Paris street scenes are some- 
what muddy in color, but very cleverly composed. 

* * * 

The well-known reproductions of foreign art works by such houses 
as the Berlin Photograph Company, F. Hanfstaengl, Braun-Clement, 
and Curtis & Cameron, are easily distinguished from the cheap prints 
like Soule's and the like, which hardly can be called imitations. Where 
there is, however, an exact following of the color and style of the card- 
board mounting of the printed titles, and the whole presentation of the 
subject, there is an apparent intent to deceive, and the Braun Company, 
of whose publications I have seen such imitations, would be justified 
to seek for legal redress. It will in the meantime be well to caution 
purchasers of carbon photographs into careful examination of the wares 
that are offered them, as no permanent satisfaction may be expected 
from the cheap reprints which are copies of photographs and not of 
the originals. 

* * * 

Another coming sale at the American Art Galleries will be a volumi- 
nous and monumental one, consisting of the theatrical relics and library 
of the late Augustin Daly. 

It is said that the catalogue will require two volumes of about 400 
pages each, and that the sale of the relics and library will occupy two 
weeks, with two sessions each day. Mr. Daly was an inveterate col- 
lector of books and of theatrical properties, both of such as had his- 
toric interest and which he thought would be available to him in his 
productions. The collection and library grew to such proportions that 
it overflowed from the large storage space in his theater to his house, 
and finally from that to several storage warehouses. 

The sale will be an occasion of great interest to collectors and biblio- 
philes. 

* * * 

The site question of the much-tossed-about Soldiers' Monument seems 
at last to be settled by the Municipal Art Commission. The location 
now indicated is on Riverside Drive between Eighty-ninth and Ninetieth 
streets — but the returns may not all be in yet. 




TWO FRIENDS. 
(Etching in Colors.) 

J. F. RAFFAELLI. 



Of the holiday publications already put forth, there are two with the 
R. H. Russell imprint that are artistic and interesting. First we have a 
collection ^of Charles Dana Gibson's drawings of "The Education of 
Mr. Pipp," which is put up in uniform size with preceding series. The 
familiar plates, as they have been seen in Life, are found here in a 
collected form, but there are added some forty new sketches on the 
pages containing the titles of the Pipp plates. These single figures add 
greatly to the value of the book. 

It has of late become the run to carp at Gibson for his continued 
adherence to a peculiar style of subject and treatment. It is unneces- 
sary to find fault with an artist who gives people what they want— if 
?* does this with an ever varying fund of invention. Some of the 
.Pipp drawings may be a little flat in sentiment, no one can deny a 
humorous vein to the whole series, while the remarkably clever and 
dexterous use of pen and ink has rarely been surpassed. The folio 
bound in Japan vellum, presents a very attractive appearance. ' 

Of die same make-up is a folio containing eighty plates on which 
U J. 1 ; aylor has recorded the impressions of his wanderings through 
England. These pen-and-mks present rural scenery for the most oart 
with here and there a park view interspersed. They are somewhat 
broader in treatment than the Gibson sketches, but characteristic 



